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these inquiries are by no means otiose^ and that the easiest and 
most promising introduction to the subject is through the 
medium of successive translations from the Latin, preferably 
from the same Latin text.' 

An Index of Biblical Passages (pp. 259-273), and an Index 
of Principal Words (pp. 274-330) facilitate the practical use of 
the Texts. 

It is no surprise that in a book of more than four hundred 
pages, oversights should occur in details relating to spelling, 
etc. Most of these are easily corrected and need not be 
enumerated here. Some inconsistencies have been noticed : 
e. g. bendm, 105. 9, gendm, 105. 23, genam, 78. 8, 83. 23, etc.; 
wimmen no. 4, wimmanna, 127.. 24; "^eah, 33. 17, peak, 200. 20, 
"^eah, 31. 2, 33. 6, 14, etc. The preterite of etan is given as at, 
7. 23, 48. 18, etc. In the last quotation on p. 73 we should 
read: '|)y laeshimscine' (= ne . . .fulgeret). P.64.I. 2 : geofreoge 
is to be changed to gefreoge (so Turk and Liebermann). P. 65. 
The Latin text of Exod. 22. 6, in the Quadripariitus reads, 
according to Liebermann : ' Si egressus ignis inuenerit spicas.' 
Of the Old English MSS., E and G have ryt. 

Professor Cook has always stood up for the interpretation 
of philology in its broadest sense. It is certain that by this 
publication he has laid under obligations of gratitude the 
student of the English language, the student of English litera- 
ture, and, in no small degree, the student of the Bible. 

Frederick Klaeber. 

University of Minnesota. 



Old English Musical Terms. By Frederick Morgan Padelford, 
Fellow in English of Yale University. (Bonner Beitrdge zur 
Anglistik, herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. M. Trautmann. 
Heft IV.) Bonn, 1899. Pp. XII, 112. 

This monograph consists of two parts : an introductory 
essay on Old English music and musical instruments, and a 
glossary of Old English musical terms, which is intended to 
be complete. 

In his Introduction the author has made use of the available 
sources of information on a subject of no little difficulty, and 
has incorporated into his text the most significant passages 
from the Church Fathers, from Old English poetry, and from 
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other standard authorities. Ke presents a clear discussion of 
the matter under five main heads : i. Music before the Migra- 
tion ; 2. New Forces in Music after the Migration ; 3. Secular 
Music in England; 4. Ecclesiastical Music in England; 5. 
Musical Instruments. Under the last head the writer enumer- 
ates and describes, as accurately as the information at his com- 
mand will permit, twenty-two musical instruments, all of 
w^hich, with two or three doubtful exceptions, he finds were in 
use among the Old English. These are : the harp ; the lyre 
(' very doubtful ') ; the psaltery ; the sambuca and the nabu- 
lum (' there is little likelihood that they actually existed in 
England'); the cithara (probably 'it did not name a distinct 
instrument'); the chorus; the timpan; the crwth; the rote 
(the last three, in the opinion of the author, 'different forms 
of one original instrument'); the fiddle; the organ ; the bag- 
pipe {^chorus is the usual name among the church writers '); 
the pipes; the horns and the trumpets; the bells; the cym- 
balum ; the bombulum (perhaps 'only an imaginary instru- 
ment'); the cymbals ; the drum ; the rattle. 

In five cases in which Dietrich's interpretation of Old Eng- 
lish riddles (Riddles 86, 32, 61, 9, and 70) is adduced as 
evidence in regard to the organ, the bagpipe, and the pipe. 
Professor Trautmann dissents in notes inserted in the text 
(pp. 46, 50, and 53), and refers (for Riddles 32, 61, 9) to a 
different interpretation given by him ( Anglia, Beiblatt 5. 48-51), 
which is to be more fully explained in a forthcoming publica- 
tion. He also adds a note (p. 30) referring to his interpreta- 
tion of Riddle 55 as 'die harfe.' 

The introductory essay as a whole is a careful piece of work 
in an almost new field, and brings together into condensed 
and orderly form such information as exists concerning an 
interesting side of Old English life. 

The glossary of musical terms fills 44 pages, and comprises 
294 words, exclusive of cross-references. Of these words 20 
are included in brackets to indicate that their ' musical char- 
acter is very doubtful,' 21 are preceded by a mark of interro- 
gation, indicating some doubt of their right to admission, and 
3 are preceded by the same mark enclosed in parentheses, 
apparently suggesting less doubt. This leaves 250 words of 
unquestioned musical character. Iri each case the writer 
aims to establish the meaning assigned to the word by all the 
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significant references he can collect. When possible, these 
references are classified. In many cases but a single reference 
can be given. Ten words are inserted on the authority of 
dictionaries without any reference to support them. Of these 
3 are referred to Somner, 3 to Hall, and 2 each to Leo and 
B. T. (three of the ten are included in brackets). At the end, 
in an appendix, are found : I. Latin and Old English Equiva- 
lents ; II. Modern English and Old English Equivalents. 

The author has evidently taken much pains with his glossary, 
and has left little to which objection can be made. I note only 
the following points : (a) The process of normalizing is not 
consistently carried out. Byrne and beme are referred to the 
'E'WS.bieme, but not so by mere, bymensangere, bymian ; dry man is 
referred to drenian, dryme, adj., to dreme (cf. Sievers, Gr., 3ded., 
§97. a.; Cosijn, § 97), but not so dryme, a song, cf. aXso gedreme, 
-ed ; tynsirenge is referred to tenstrenge (' weniger streng ws.' 
cf. Sievers, Gr. § 325); gleow and gliw are referred to glig (cf. 
Sievers, Gr., § 247. a. 3), but glywian to gleowian j the better 
and more common form citere (cf. Pogatscher. Zur Lautl., 
§ 127) is referred to cytere j mirigness is better written myrigness, 
as in both examples given ; reodplpere should be normalized as 
hreodpipere. 

(b) Variations in the quantity of stem syllables. Cf. triX^- 
horn, p. 54, 11. 10 and 14, also p. 112, col. 2, 1. 22, with trU6horn, 
gloss., p. 104, also p. 109, col. 2, 1. 14 (fr. bot.), and^r«^fi, gloss., 
p. 104, also p. 109, col. I, 1. 7 (fr. bot.), and p. 112, col. 2, 1. 4 
(fr. bot.). Hall has tru^,-horn ; B. T. has tru'6,-horn, also 
Sweet, Diet., and Zupitza, ./E. Gr., 40. 7 ; 302. 8 ; B. T. com- 
pares Icel. trOSr. Cf. bletsingsealm, p. 68, with bletsingsealm. 
Sweet. Diet., and bletsian, Sievers, Gr., § 198. 4. Cf. sdrga, p. 
92, with sarga, Sweet, Diet., and Zupitza, ^. Gr., 302. 8 ; but B. 
T. and Hall, sdrga. With ymen, p. 106, cf. ymen, Pogatscher, 
Zur Lauil., §§ 75, 300, 344, also Hall ; but Sweet, Diet., and B. 
T., ymen. 

(c) Additional references to glossary. To \clipol\ Hall, add : 
Sweet, Diet.; to eleadur, Som., add : Cp. GL, OET., p. 55, no. 599, 
elaedur, Ep. GL, OET., p. 48, no. 218 ; to \dreamswinsung\ 
' melody,' -ff. 7"., add : Sweet, />/.;/., 'harmony'; under tru6horn 
add: Wrt. Voc. i. 73, 76, cited by B. T.; to ungedryme. Hall, 
add : Sweet, Diet. ; for additional references to ungeswege see 
B. T. 
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(d) Miscellaneous notes. In spite of the Latin gloss it is 
doubtful whether swtpswege can mean ' melodious,' cf. B. T. 
' high-sounding,' also Sweet, Did. ' strong-sounding.' 

P. 105, 1. io,y£. Gr. 181. 2 : u underst'ngg is the gloss to succino, 
not to occino. 

In some respects the glossary is more complete than B. T., 
e. g.: the use of tdcen for a signal made with a bell is not 
recognized by B. T., and the references to DCM. are not 
given. Under timpana the references are more numerous than 
in B. T. Under //-«>^/ B. T. has only 'a text, passage,' although 
the def. of tractus is quoted from Migne, and the passages from 
Anglia 13. 417, 425, are cited. The meaning 'a choral dance,' 
assigned to werod, is not found in B. T. Ungedryme and welge- 
stemned are wanting in B. T. 

(e) Typographical errors. P. X, 1. 5, read G. PC. for G.P.C. 
(cf. p. 104, 1. 12, and p. 89, 1. 3 fr. bot); p. XII, 1. 3 (fr. bot.), 
read Tyre for Type; p. 5, 1. 11, read influenced for influence j 
p. 42, 1. II, read or for on j p. 53, 1. 7, read Qte for goste ; p. 63, 
1. 2, read DJ. for DF. ; p. 68, 1. 19, re&6. habban for habtan ; 
p. 70, 1. II, read hie for hie j p. 73, 1. 7, read B. T. for BT.j 
P- 75) 1- S> read Hie for Hie ; p. 80, 1. 19, read canamus for caan- 
musj p. 81, 1. 14, read hie for his ; p. 100, 1. 22, read <rwfSa5 
for cive^aiS J- p. 106, 1. 8, read 0/ for e/s p. 106, 1. 13, read 
wd^song, see wd^sang for wofSsong, etc. ; p. 107, 1. i, rend ymenbde 
ior ymenboc J p. 108, col. 2, 1. 16, vq&A hearp-sweg iox hearps-weg j 
p. 108, col. 2, 1. 2 (fr. bot.), insert n before g in efenhleo^rug j 
p. 109, col. 2, 1, 2 (fr. bot.) read dnswege sang for answ'cgesang ; 
p. 110, col. 2, 1. 7 (fr. bot.) read gllewmeden for gtlewmeden j 
p. Ill, col. I, 1. 23, read unge-swege for unges-wege j p. iii, col. 
I, 1. 13 (fr. bot.) read ealuscop for ealuscdp ; p. iii, col. i, 1. 11 
(fr. bot.) read afensceop ior afensceop ; p. iii, col. i, 1. 10 (fr. 
bot.) read swi'Q-swege for swt^s-wege j p. in, col. 2, 1. 5, read 
ciricsang for ciricsaug ; p. in, col. 2, 1. 7, read dreman for 
dreman ; p. Ill, col. 2, 1. 2 (fr. bot.), read /<?<jt5/a« for /^^t5/«« y 
p. H2, col. I, 1. 19, read dreamness for dreamness j p. 112, col. i, 
1. 20, read cweman for cweman. 

But these are slight and almost inevitable blemishes in what 
must be considered a scholarly little book of distinct value to 
the student of Old English. 

Edward Miles Brown. 

University of Cincinnati. 



